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GROWING PAINS 

Your Society is suffering from growing pains. Like 
any growing organism, as it takes on sinew and sub- 
stance, it requires more nourishment. 

Several months ago, in conformity with the By-Laws 
of the ARS, the Administrative Board and the Board 
of Directors voted unanimously to recommend to the 
Executive Board that the dues be increased by $1.00. 
Chapter Representatives were notified and were re- 
quested to vote for or against the proposal. 

Only two opposition votes were received. Although 
the overwhelming majority of the Executive Board ap- 
proved the increase, the Board nevertheless decided 
not to implement its decision until the question had 
been thoroughly aired and the membership, including 
all Chapter Representatives, were firmly convinced by 
the facts that the rise was indeed necessary. 

The hard financial realities'are these: 

1) The average total membership of the ARS for 1961- 
62 is estimated at 1100. With dues at $2.50, this 
amounts to $2750.00. 

2) Income from advertising in THE AMERICAN 
RECORDER will produce about $1200.00 for the 
fiscal year. 

3) Aside from a few dollars realized through sales of 





back issues of the magazine, this $3950.00 repre- 
sents the total income of the ARS. 

This sum cannot be stretched to cover the cost of 
printing, handling and mailing 1200 copies of each of 
four issues of THE AMERICAN RECORDER; of 
printing and circulating 1000 copies of the promotional 
brochure; of printing and mailing the Annual Direc- 
tory; of sending out news and meeting notices; of buy- 
ing stationery, stamps, stencils, filing cards, and a 
myriad of other items essential to the conduct of your 
organization. 

Except for the layout of the magazine, all technical 
and editorial work connected with its production and 
the work of the Society is done voluntarily by members 
of the Administrative Board. As we cannot afford an 
office, all members do the work in their own homes. 
Were this not so the financial status of the ARS would 
indeed be perilous. As it is, we ended the fiscal year of 
1961 with a deficit of slightly under $400. This indebt- 
edness has been met with loans from the very same 
Administrative Board members who give so generously 
of their time and effort. 


It is apparent that the ARS’s present program still 
falls short of its objectives. We must extend our pro- 
ject of teacher certification initiated last summer at 
Interlochen; we must establish concert and lecture 
tours; we must underwrite professionally run work- 
shops and seminars for our chapters; we should be 
penetrating the schools and universities, distributing 
annotated lists of published music to our members, 
holding regional and national conventions. 


All this takes more money than we now command. 
Paradoxically, a larger membership only serves to make 
more acute our financial burden since the present ser- 
vices rendered each member costs slightly over the $2.50 
received in dues. There remain but four possible meth- 


(continued on page 19) 
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THE ANACHRONISTIC RECORDER 


By RICHARD THOMPSON 


Mrs. Gilbert King of Kansas City is the owner 
of an extremely interesting instrument of the 
fipple-flute family. This instrument has the ap- 
proximate appearance and size of an alto recorder, 
but has a circular cap and a closed key at the lower 
extremity. It is constructed of boxwood, with in- 
verted conoidal bore, has seven holes on the front, 
plus the closed key, and a thumb hole at the rear. 
Each of the three sections is stamped, but the in- 
scriptions are badly worn. However, by pooling 
the legible letters, it is possible to reconstruct the 
complete inscriptions. These read as follows: 

Firth, Pond, and Co. / Broadway /New York 

Mr. Philip L. Miller, chief of the Music Divi- 


Illustration By RUSSELL GERHARDT 
there remains the fourth, that this instrument is 
a mid-19th-century recorder, purchased and played 
at the beginning of the American Civil War. This 
is an exciting thought, especially when the re- 
corder is generally believed to have been in a state 
of limbo from the time of the last of the old Eng- 
lish makers until Arnold Dolmetsch reconstructed 
the first modern recorders. 

Three details are open to question in the mat- 


ter of this instrument. First, the matter of the cap, 


which would rob the instrument of the charac- 
teristic tone color of the recorder. The enclosed 
space tends to equalize the air pressure and neu- 
tralize attack and vibrato. The closed key on the 





sion of the New York Public Library, kindly con- 
tributed the information that Firth, Pond, and 
Co., under that particular form of the firm name, 
was located at 547 Broadway only between the 
years 1856-62. This solved the problem of dating. 

Nicholas Bessaraboff’s excellent volume, An- 
cient European Musical Instruments, proved to 
be the most thorough and accurate source avail- 
able locally in the matter of classification. Accord- 
ing to Bessaraboff, European fipple flutes may be 
assigned to four families: vertical flutes, recorders, 
flageolets, and pipes. 

The vertical flutes have six holes in front, with 
a nominal basic scale of D major. The instrument 
in question has seven holes and a closed key on 
the front, with a thumb-hole, so it is apparently 
not a vertical flute. It is not a flageolet, which has 
four holes on the front, with two thumb holes, and 
it is definitely not a pipe, which has three holes on 
the front and a thumb hole on the back. 

Three possibilities having been ruled out, 


foot might tend to ally it with the conoidal cross- 
blown flutes with D# keys. Finally, the matter of 
tuning and fingering must remain for the time 
being unresolved. The fipple on this instrument 
is obviously the work of an amateur repairman, 
and the lip is so badly worn that the flute is un- 








playable. 

Although vertical flutes do not have a thumb 
hole, according to Bessaraboff, he does classify one 
instrument with a thumb hole as a vertical flute 
(See Flute-a-Bec #54 in Bessaraboff) . 

Mrs. King’s instrument has the general char- 





acteristics of the recorder, the cap common but 
not peculiar to the flageolet, and the closed key 
on the bottom common to the vertical flute and 
transverse flute. 

Whatever the final judgment may be, it will 
be a matter of detail rather than principle. Devo- 
tees of the recorder should be happy to know that 
recorder-like fipple flutes were being purchased 
and played in New York one hundred years ago. 


Editor's Note: Wayne J. Anderson, well-known dealer in historical instruments, comments as follows — 


I believe that similar types of instruments were used 
by marching groups in the United States from before 
the Civil War to the present. The Zouave regiments 
were accustomed to use fipple flutes under the name 
of “flageolets,” which technically, they were not. I re- 
member seeing such instruments for sale in a New York 
music store within the last few years. Although I did 
not try one, I imagine that they were not too well made 
because of the crude shaping of the block. The instru- 
ments were very like the King instrument with a wind- 
cap terminating in a tapered bone mouthpiece. 

According to Langwill’s Index, Firth, Pond & Co. 
did business in New York from 1848-65. There are six 
flauto-traverso in the Dayton Miller collection at the 
Smithsonian bearing that name. The firm was preceded 


by Firth & Hall, 1821-33 and Firth, Hall & Pond, 
1833-47. They were succeeded by Firth, Pond & Co. 
1848-65 and Firth, Son & Co. 1865-67. 

The name of Pond was associated with music in 
Albany, New York from 1865-77 under the name of Wm. 
A. Pond & Co. The name of William Hall, 239 Broad- 
way, New York, appears on a flute in the National Mu- 
seum of Ireland and there was a New York firm of 
William Hall & Son from 1848-75, represented by four 
flutes in the Miller collection. 

I have in my possession at this moment a four keyed 
flute marked Firth, Hall & Pond, Franklin Sq., N-York. 
It is numbered 1282. Judging from the workmanship of 
this flute (boxwood with ivory rings and brass keys), the 
firm turned out some excellent instruments. 
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THE RECORDER IN HOLLAND 


By FRANS BRUGGEN 


EDUCATION 


I. Professional players are to be found as tutors and 
pupils at the seven official conservatories in our coun- 
try. They are located in The Hague, Amsterdam (2), 
Rotterdam, Utrecht, Tilburg and Maastricht. 


These institutions regard the recorder in quite the 
same way as all other instruments in their curriculum. 
This means that the applicant has to choose (or the 
faculty chooses for him) out of two kinds of subjects; 
either to be a soloist or a pedagogue. This choice is 
made on the basis of his entrance exams and might be 
changed in the course of time. If he is destined to be a 
soloist he receives instruction on his instrument two 
hours a week for 5 years in addition to a certain allotted 
time for ensemble playing and theory of old music, 
especially from the 18th century. If the pedagogical 
career has been chosen, there are two divisions named 
A and B which differ in intensity, but both aim at being 
a good player as well as a trained pedagogue. This is 
accomplished by lessons in children’s psychology, his- 
tory and methodology of the instrument and its liter- 
ature, etc. The required durations for these studies are 
3 and 5 years, respectively. 


It should be noted that general subjects such as 
solfege, counterpoint, analysis, etc. are exactly the same 
for all students. Practically speaking a student in the 
first category has to play after his 5 year “cure” all solo 
music, old and modern, concertos and sonatas and, as 
stated above, he will be judged by the same set of stand- 
ards applied to future piano or violin soloists. From 
my ten pupils there are presently five who are working 
for their master’s degree and I am very pleased with 
them. The practical examinations for the A certificate, 
actually a tutor’s exam, consists of the following: the 
performance of all sorts of scales and chords, a Handel 
sonata, and one other sonata or suite from the same era, 
two solo pieces, one old and one modern, six studies 
in the difficult grade of the “12 Etuden” by Linde- 
Hoffer, an old sonata for descant recorder, a few pieces 
of one’s own choice, and a modern piece (i.e. the sona- 
tina by Walter Leigh) . The candidate has to play en- 
semble parts on the lower recorders, to transpose and 
read old keys at sight. The pedagogical part of this trial 
also deals with a recorder lesson to members of the jury, 
solo or ensemble; this performance is generally not with- 
out humor from both sides of the table. 


The B certificate demands the same subjects, but in 
an enlarged sense, both practical and methodical, is 
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more directed to the teaching of adults and professional 
players. 


II. Amateur and semi-professional players can sharpen 
their technique at the great number of music schools 
all over the country. They are the people who play 
together in all sorts of ensembles with the well-known, 
world-wide enthusiasm and good or bad taste. A fair 
lot of them are members of the Society for House Music 
which organizes its own courses, weekends, etc., and also 
grants a diploma for recorder tutors. 

Amateur players love the recorder so much! They 
buy about 20,000 of them a year in Holland. But I feel 
that the two groups, professional and amateurs, are 
separating more and more since the last war, perhaps 
more than in any other country. 


PLAYING 


I. Professionals give their concerts mostly with harpsi- 
chord; less frequently, with a chamber orchestra or en- 
sembles. The estimated number of broadcasts for Radio 
Hilversum in which a recorder is used as a solo instru- 
ment or takes an important part in smaller ensembles 
are approximately about 60 a year by Dutch players 
alone. 

Many Dutch composers have written for the instru- 
ment whether at the request of a player or by commis- 
sion of the State. One will find their names in the 
catalogue of Donemus (Documentation Netherlands 
Music) for which C. F. Peters Co., New York, is the 
agent. 


II. As in the U.S.A., there is much playing on the re- 
corder in homes by students, friends, and incidental 
groups just for the fun of making music together. It is 
of paramount importance that there be a strong “home 
front” which makes the efforts on the professional level 
more rewarding and the instrument worth all the 
trouble. 


RECORDER MAKERS, PUBLICATIONS, ETC. 


Holland has several good recorder makers who, al- 
though they do not yet make outstanding instruments 
for solo work, have a high feeling of responsibility. The 
instruments they manufacture are constantly judged 
by a special and independent commission and divided 
into classes. 

There is no recorder magazine but the publications 
of the Society for House Music deal with the recorder 
for the most part. A fair number of publishers here 
have much recorder music, also for pedagogical use. 


BACH AND THE RECORDER IN G 


By BERNARD KRAINIS 


Did Bach write the Flauto I part of the Fourth 
Brandenburg Concerto for a recorder in G? Any player 
who has ever attempted this part on the conventional 
F-alto would instinctively say ‘yes.’ A G-recorder would 
eliminate awkward passagework and the hazards of 
those top F#’s. However, there is in addition to these 
purely empirical considerations some internal evidence 
to show that Bach may have intended Flauto I to be 
played on a recorder tuned in G. 


At bar 47 there begins an ascending imitative se- 
quence (repeated at bar 275 and again at bar 391) in 
which, it would seem, the two recorders must each 
negotiate the top F#: 


Bacn: BRANDENBURG Conceatro No.4 (Eulenderg) 
ums 








Instead of moving logically to 
this note in bar 50, however, Flauto II drops a major 
7th and then leaps back a minor 6th to D’’’. Why does 
Bach employ such a clumsy expedient to avoid a tone 
for Flauto II which in the very next bar he indicates 
for Flauto I? It has been argued that this note is merely 
a passing tone and could easily be faked without damag- 
ing the harmonic or melodic design, but this theory is 
seriously weakened by the presence of a stressed F#’’’ 
in bar 57 of the third movement. Pretty obviously, Bach 
expected his F#’s to be played as F#’s. Presumably, then, 
one of the instruments used in the orginal performance 
of the Fourth Brandenburg Concerto could manage a 
top F# (Flauto I), while the other (Flauto II) could 
not. 


On most F-altos F#” has an unpleasant, strident 
quality, is hopelessly out of tune and “breaks” easily. 
On a G-recorder, though, F# is the equivalent of E’’’ on 
the F-alto and is thus in the “natural” scale: it is effort- 
lessly sounded and is reasonably in tune. 


There is no question about what instrument plays 
Flauto II: the F’ in bar 138 clearly indicates the stand- 
ard F-alto. Flauto I’s lowest note, however, is G’. Thus 
it is entirely possible that Bach was writing for two 
recorders tuned a major second apart. 


This conclusion is reinforced by Bach’s treatment 
of the same sequence in his Cembalo Concerto in F. In 
this work, Bach’s own slightly ornamented version of 
the Fourth Brandenburg with solo harpsichord instead 
of principal violin, the sequence is logically worked out: 


BACH: CEMBALO CONCERT. in F (BreitKepf and thirtel) 
wr 





WIL je 





Since the work is in F, the F-recorders are able easily to 
negotiate the top E’’’ corresponding to the top F#’’’ in 
the Fourth Brandenburg. We are thus provided not 
only with a musically superior version of Flauto II’s part 
but, assuming this is the “correct” version, with fairly 
conclusive proof that Flauto II’s part in the Fourth 
Brandenburg was a result of instrumental inadequacy 
rather than esthetic sensibility. 


There is one other possible explanation for the curi- 
ous sequence. If two F-recorders were originally em- 
ployed, perhaps one had a workable F#’’’ and the other 
hadn’t. The writer owns two fine altos, one by Fehr and 
the other by von Huene, whose top F#’s respond beau- 
tifully using the fingering p (for pinched thumbhole) 
1-3 45-7. 


At any rate there seems little doubt that whether 
performed on a G-recorder, an F-recorder with a play- 
able F#’’’ or on a transverse flute the sequence in ques- 
tion should be played in the Cembalo Concerto version. 
Only on an F-alto without a reliable F#’’’ is there any 
good reason (Bach’s reason?) for observing the original. 
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MUSIC REVIEWS 


SIX DUTCH DANCES: Harmonized and 
arr. Jonathan Grove: AATB. Boston: E. C. 
Schirmer (Earls Court Repertory No. 2082) 
1960 

FRANZ STETKA: Kleines Konzert fiir drei 
gleiche Fléten. Vienna: Carl Haslinger 
Quondam Tobias (U.S., Boston, New 
England Music Center) (Blockfléten-Rethe 
No. 28) 1958 

KARL M. KUBIZEK: Zehn Stiicke. SA. Has- 
linger (No. 32) 1959 

KUBIZEK: Variation iiber das Volkslied 
“Ach Elslein.” SA. Haslinger (No. 30) 1959 


VALENTIN RATHSGEBER: Kurzweilige 
Stiicke. Arr. Hubert Zanoskar: SSA. Mainz: 
B. Schott’s Séhne (U.S., N.Y., Associated 
Music Publishers) 1960 

ARMIN KNAB: Kleine Musik fiir drei Alt- 
blockfléten. AAA. Mainz: B. Schott’s Séhne 
(U.S., N.Y., Associated Music Publishers) 
1960 


The name Jonathan Grove sounds like 17th-century 
England; actually it is a pseudonym for the 
South African composer Stefan Grové, whose arrange- 
ments and original compositions for recorders have been 
appearing in recent months in the E. C. Schirmer cata- 
log. The Dutch dances here considered will be familiar 
to many recorder players; they were evidently selected 
from the Tielman Susato Danserye (Schott, ed. Gies- 
bert), reharmonized and arranged by Mr. Grové for 
AATB. The harmonizations are new and imaginative 
without being difficult, and the arranger’s suggestions 
for phrasing, dynamics and articulation are helpful. 
The low scoring makes them attractive to groups wish- 
ing to eliminate screechy sopranos. Recommended for 
intermediate groups. 


The Stetka Kleines Konzert cannot be recommended 
at all. As its title suggests it is little music of little value. 
It is a constant affront to recorder players to find that 
composers feel they can reserve their poorest musical 
ideas for their instrument, and what is worse, perhaps, 
this seems to be school music (it can also be played on 
three violins) for school children. I know of only one 
other piece involving recorder by Stetka, a Kleine Suite, 
naturally, for two recorders and guitar, and perhaps 
this is a re-write of the same work, for in one movement 
at least the composer seems to be imitating the plink 
plink of a guitar. Elsewhere he imitates a hurdy-gurdy, 
German band, and full orchestra (cadenzas, even) . The 
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style? Pseudo-Mozart, pseudo-Beethoven, pseudo-Sta- 
mitz. There are many notes in this Kleines Konzert but 
there is no music. 


Easier to take are the offerings by Kubizek: ten orig- 
inal duets and variations on a (German?) folk song, all 
for soprano and alto. Kubizek writes idiomatically for 
the r-corder, and the original duets—several canons, an 
ostinato, an andante, dances and marches are easy with- 
out being cute. The forms are small and comprehensible 
to one who is still in the early stages of learning about 
music. They could well be used as teaching pieces (one 
is reminded of the Bartok Mikrokosmos) for children 
or adults. The folk song “Ach Elslein” is a simple mel- 
ody which lends itself to rhythmic and harmonic varia- 
tion well within the grasp of the intermediate player. 
These are slight pieces but not without musical value. 

The Kurzweilige Stiicke by the 17th-18th century 
German monk Valentin Rathsgeber insinuated them- 
selves into my collection of “modern” pieces for review, 
probably because they are a recent edition for record- 
ers, edited and arranged by Hubert Zanoskar. The orig- 
inal scoring of these very tiny pieces is not given; per- 
haps they are woodwind trios. The style is early classic. 
They are innocent, charming pieces, usable for inter- 
mediate classes. No. 13 should not have been included. 
It is simply a joke, with directions for stamping, 
whistling and shouting which are to be executed during 
the rests and would break up a class of any age. 

For the Kleine Musik of Armin Knab I reserve my 
strongest ire because it was the biggest disappointment. 
Knab (died 1951) was a German composer of some 
stature. He is known for his choral works, instrumental 
pieces for school use, and as a composer of lieder. In 
this Kleine Musik (why must it always be so klein?) 
the music is banal, derivative, just plain bad. The in- 
evitable close harmonies, block harmonies, open fifths 
at cadences, boring imitations of uninteresting subjects, 
5/4 time (of course!), “wrong” notes judiciously placed, 
even the pseudo-sarabande all indicate that the com- 
poser knows how to write but thinks he does not have to 
bother with good music for recorder. It is very hard not 
to feel insulted. Paul Hindemith, Hans Ulrich Staeps, 
Erich Katz, Seymour Barab, LaNoue Davenport, E. J. 
Miller, Robert Parris, Eric Leber and others I could 
name have demonstrated that fine music can be written 
for recorder, and I truly believe that publishers would 
do well to concentrate on composers who understand 
and respect the recorder and who treat it as a musical 
instrument worthy of great music. 


— Martha Bixler 


THOMAS A. ARNE: A Wood Nymph. 
Aria, ed. by Robert Salkeld: soprano voice, 
sopranino (or S or A) recorder and piano, 
with two violins and violoncello ad lib. 
London, Schott & Co. (U.S., N.Y., Asso- 
ciated Music Publishers) (RMS 916) 1959 


RUPERT IGNAZ MAYR: Suite in F. Arr. 
and ed. by Carl Dolmetsch: SS, A (or T) and 
B (or T). London: Universal Edition (U.S., 
N.Y., Associated Music Publishers) (Il 
Flauto Dolce, UE 12621) 1690 


ANDREW PARCHAM: Solo, ed. Thurston 
Dart: A (or flute or oboe) and piano. London 
and New York: Oxford University Press, 
1960 


GEORG PHILIPP TELEMANN: Sonata. 
Ed. Edmund Wensiecko. A and guitar 
(flauto dolce e basso continuo). Frankfurt- 
am-Main: Verlag Friedrich Hofmeister, 1959 


These four Baroque compositions in modern edition 
offer considerable variety and some pleasant and charm- 
ing music. Only the Telemann is currently available in 
other modern editions (its full title is Sonata No. 1 in F 
major from Der getreue Musikmeister, Book 1) and it 
should find a market because of its new combination of 
recorder and guitar. 


One of the principal difficulties for modern perform- 
ers faced with the music of the 17th and 18th centuries 
is the realization of the figured bass, intended to be im- 
provised on either harpsichord or organ or on a chord- 
ing instrument such as the lute or guitar. Unless a per- 
former is unusually expert at the now rare art of im- 
provising from a figured bass, the editor of the music 
must be trusted to supply the necessary part. Performers 
today are too trusting, and some critical comments seem 
necessary to alert musicians to the problem. 


The figured bass fills in missing harmonies and 
bridges the gap in sound between the low and high 
parts, both of which were played on melody instru- 
ments, emphasizing the outside lines. The character- 
istic sound of the ‘solo” sonata was a duet between bass 
and treble with a somewhat weaker filling-in from a 
chordal instrument. The harmonic support needed is 
often comparatively little, while the rhythmic support 
to maintain even motion and build to cadences is con- 
siderable. The 18th-century performer was acutely 
aware of this rhythmic requirement: the figured bass 
performer was the equivalent of the modern conductor, 
but keyboard “‘conducting” was not done with the hand 
in the air but through musical figures and arpeggiations 
introduced where necessary to clarify the beat. 


In modern editions the sins that are committed 
against the requirements of rhythmic and harmonic 
support often arise from a lazy habit of doubling the 
solo part, either at the unison or the octave. This makes 
the keyboard part sound complete by itself but leaves 
gaps in the texture, and sometimes makes the solo part 
seem superfluous. The figures below the bass may even 
seem to require a doubling of the solo part, but figures 
notified the keyboard performer of what was going on, 
and did not necessarily require him to play any partic- 
ular note. Needless to say, the original notes and figures 
should all appear in a modern edition so that, if neces- 
sary, a skilled performer may do his own realization. 


The editors of Arne’s A Wood Nymph and Par 
cham’s Solo reproduce the original notes and figures of 
the bass, the editor of Telemann’s Sonata omits the 
figures, and the editor of the Mayr Suite omits both the 
figures, if there were any (often figured bass” parts had 
no figures even through harmonies were to be supplied) , 
and also any suggestions that a keyboard part might be 
necessary. (In general, the absence of an improvised 
keyboard part was so unusual that it required mention 
on the title page of the composition.) The keyboard 
part supplied for the Arne song is primarily a replace- 
ment for the optional string parts and is little more 
than a duplication of them. It does not give the addi- 
tional rhythmic support a realization should except in 
a few passages where the strings do not play. Despite the 
omission of figures the guitar part for the Telemann is 
quite good in the two fast movements, but obscures the 
basic rhythm of the slow movement. The best keyboard 
part is that supplied by Thurston Dart for the Parcham 
Solo, although I do not find it wholly admirable be- 
cause of excessive doubling of the solo part in fast move- 
ments and lack of adequate motion in the Adagio. A 
good keyboard player could leave out some here and 
add a bit there in performance where necessary. 


Indicating the rhythm and meter of the piece 
through editorial procedures is another difficulty often 
badly managed in modern editions. In the 17th and 
18th centuries the bar-line was sometimes used quite 
differently than nowadays, and it did not have the sig- 
nificance of accent it sometimes has today. The dance 
patterns of the Baroque era, for instance, were tightly 
organized groups of beats in recurring units, only occa- 
sionally indicated “correctly” by 17th-century bar-lines. 
To reproduce the original bar-lines without consider- 
ing the rhythmic structure of the piece may only create 
confusion for the modern performer. The Mayr Suite is 
a case in point. The few changes made do help but more 
help is needed in many places. For instance, the initial 
movement, marked ¢, has eight quarter notes in a 
measure, making it hard to read as well as confusing. 
The Courante, a complicated dance, is not clarified at 
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all by its original bar-lines, which have been retained. 
The problem of dance rhythms does not arise in the 
Arne or the Parcham, but Telemann’s dance, the sara- 
bande slow movement, is not recognized or made clear 
by notation or figured bass realization. 


All of these compositions date from a period of com- 
mon practice in ornamentation that required the per- 
former to enhance the written lines by additions. The 
editor is chiefly responsible for informing the modern 
performer of what has ceased to be common practice. In 
all these editions most of the required ornaments have 
been added to the parts, but few of the possibilities of 
optional ornamentation have been hinted at. Phrasing 
and articulation were formerly left entirely to the per- 
former, the composer having confidence in experts and 
well-established traditions. Now the editor must supply 
this and bring out figures and phrases that unify the 
composition as well as indicating variety to display the 
instrument at its best. The subtlety of articulation that 
can be indicated is small, and the signs must be taken as 
suggestions rather than interpreted too literally. All the 
indications in these editions can offer some help, but 
none solve the problems. 


The two best pieces of music are the Telemann 
Sonata and the Parcham Solo which are above-average, 
pleasant exercises of professional craftsmanship. They 
are well-edited by current standards and should be 
effective pieces to play, perhaps even worthy of occa- 
sional public appearances. The Arne song is charming, 
and the Mayr Suite is better than this edition makes it 
appear. Some work in re-editing might greatly benefit 
the music as well as make the modern performer’s prob- 
lems simpler. 

— George L. Houle 


MIECZYSLAW KOLINSKI: Fun with Re- 
corder Duets, Book 2. SA. N.Y.: Hargail 
Music Press (H.W.-2) 1961 


SCHOCH-VONESCH: Fréhliches Volk. SS. 
Ziirich: Hug & Co. (G.H. 10381) 1960 
KENNETH SIMPSON: Descants in Con- 
sort. Seven pieces in 2, 3, and 4 parts. Lon- 
don: Schott & Co. (RMS 539) 1961 


This is the time of year for those of us who teach 
children to look hopefully for fresh and useful materials 
to add to our already tried lists. These three publica- 
tions are worthy of trial. 


Fun with Recorder Duets, Book 2 has a format like 
its predecessor. It has large, well-printed notes, the titles 
are imaginative, and the parts are of equal interest and 
grade for both soprano and alto. 
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Fréhliches Volk is also well printed for children and 
will be useful for early two part playing. The rhythmic 
structure is identical in both parts. This could be used 
in a classroom situation to accomplish the folk dances. 
There are some well known ones in this volume. 


Descants in Consort offers more challenge for young 
soprano players. The notes are a little smaller, but still 
of good size and clear. The pieces are musical and suit- 
able for children. There is a nice variety of two, three 
and four parts. 

— Patty Grossman 


J.S. BACH: 22 Chorale Preludes from “The 
Little Organ Book.” Ed. John Beckett: 3, 4, 
and 5 Parts. London: Schott & Co. (U.S., 
N.Y., Associated Music Publishers) (Schott’s 
Recorder Bibliothek, Nos. 3-9; RMS even 
numbers 942-954) 1959 


VINCENZO GALILE!I: Zwé6lf Ricercari zu 
vier Stimmen (12 Ricercari). Ed. F. J. Gies- 
bert: SATB: Mainz:B. Schott’s Sohne. (U.S., 
N.Y., Associated Music Publishers) (RMS 
1026) 1959 


MASTERS OF THE 16th AND 17th 
CENTURIES: Pieces in 2 parts at a fifth. 
INSTRUMENTAL MELODIES 
AROUND 1500 in three parts. ITALIAN 
MASTERS AROUND 1600: RICERCARI 
E CANZANI A QUATTRO VOCI: Musica 
Instrumentalis, Books 4, 5, and 6, Ed., Hel- 
mut Monkemeyer. Ziirich: Musikverlag zum 
Pelikan, 1960 


Bach’s Chorale Preludes from his Orgelbiichlein are 
among the greatest organ literature ever written. And 
they are most demanding, technically as well as music- 
ally. It is precisely for this reason that I approached the 
recorder arrangements (22 pieces of the original 46) 
with slight apprehension. Only players well above the 
average standard, players who are musically quite ex- 
perienced and willing to make an extra effort in con- 
centrating on the wonderful unity of voice relationship, 
constructional balance and depth of expression should 
attempt to play this music. Even so it may be difficult to 
do it full justice, considering the natural limitations of 
recorders. One would, on the organ, not play all the 
preludes in the same registration and in a 4-foot register 
at that. On the other hand, the strict polyphony of the 
whole work allows well for the carrying of voices by 
individual instruments without much arranging and 
with a minimum of changes. In a.performance a certain 





amount of “orchestration,” where possible, for instance 
by doubling the chorale melody (or two melodies where 
they appear in a canon), or by adding other winds or 
strings in a mixed consort may help to enhance the re- 
sulting sound. In any case, serious players will get a 
tremendous satisfaction out of working with this music. 
The edition is carefully done though there is room for 
a few minor improvements. For instance, the trans- 
position of “Erschienen ist der herrliche Tag” should 
correctly be in G-dorian, with one flat key signature 
only. Also, players are advised not to overlook the short 
editorial remarks at the end of each volume; otherwise 
they may be confused by fermatas which are not meant 
to be played as fermatas, or may fail to distinguish be- 
tween the few original tempo indications (terms such 
as Adagio) and the editorial tempo suggestions in the 
form of metronome marks. 


Vincenzo Galilei, the father of the great astronomer, 
was a distinguished man in his own right, a famous com- 
poser and theoretician at the height of the 16th century. 
His main contributions to music history were his studies 
of ancient Greek music and the part he played in the 
contemporary attempts at revival of this music, cul- 
minating in the beginnings of the opera. His instru- 
mental music is little-known but, as the present exam- 
ples (from Fronimo Dialogo, 1583, Venice) show, well 
worth being heard again. Originally these examples 
were written in lute tablature; however, according to 
the subtitle of the work, they were meant to be played 
by strings or winds as well. Obviously a great deal of 
transcribing was necessary to make a modern edition 
that aims to be scholarly as well as practically useful. 
There are no dynamics, phrasing marks or any other 
performing indications to assist the present player but 
I do not miss them in music of that period. The only 
editorial help desirable would have been, in some cases, 
key signatures instead of the many accidentals, in 
pieces like the Ricercari in the fourth and fifth mode. 
Also — contrary to Giesbert’s foreword — the range is 
not always practical for recorder quartet; an occasional 
B below middle C (8) requires an alternate if played 
on a soprano. 


A number of pieces in the M6nkemeyer edition are 
already available in other collections (Andrea Gabrieli 
in ARS-Edition No. 13; Heinrich Isaak in ARS-Edition 
No. 14, a.0.) On the whole, however, this is an excellent 
series, in an edition which leaves nothing to be desired. 
Book 4 contains duets from 16th and early 17th-century 
sources; book 5 is made up of trios from the 15th and 
16th centuries; and book 6 contains Ricercari and Can- 
zoni by Italian masters of the early Baroque period. 


The pieces are of easy to medium difficulty; in each 
book there is a short editorial foreword (German with 
English translation) and a table of sources. Without 
reservation, this series can be highly recommended to 
all groups looking for original material of the right 
kind, suited for recorders and all other early instru- 
ments. 


— Erich Katz 


SOLOBUCH FUR ALTBLOCKFLOTE: 
Pieces of the 16th to 18th centuries. Ed. 
Johannes Runge. Mainz: B. Schott’s Séhne 
(U.S., N.Y., Associated Music Publishers) 
Book I. (RMS 1012) 1958; Book IIT (RMS 
1042) 1961 


BASS RECORDER ALBUM: Arr. Walter 
Bergmann: with piano. London: Schott & 
Co. (RMS 489) 1960 


KLEINE TANZE AUS DEM 18 JAHR- 
HUNDERT: (Little Dances of the 18th 
Century.) Ed. Rudolph Schoch: Two sep- 
arate books, 1) piano edition and 2) recorder 
in F alone. Ziirich: Hug & Co., 1960 


SOLOBUCH FUR SOPRANBLOCK- 
FLOTE: Tunes, Pieces and Dances. Arr. 
Johannes Runge. Mainz: B. Schott’s Séhne. 
(RMS 1044) 1961 


SCHONE MENUETTE AUS ALTER 
ZEIT: Ed. Rudolph Schoch and Ernst 
Horler: Two separate books, for piano only 
and for recorder only. Ziirich: Hug. & Co., 
1948 


HAUSBUCHLEIN FUR BLOCKFLOTE 
ALLEIN, Ed. Oser and Schoch: S or T. Pel- 
tkan (Edition 291a) 


What would most “collections” do without Leopold 
Mozart’s Notebook! Among the composers represented 
in the potpourri of forty tunes in the first Runge book 
are Handel, Krieger, Britten, Bach, Hasse, and Lully. 
This collection gives the alto recorder a chance to play 
melodies usually given to the soprano in arrangements 
for groups. Recorder players should rebel at the slim 
identification often given tunes. (“It Was a Lover and 
His Lass” is here entitled “Old Tune From England.”) 
This is a good album for those who don’t plunge di- 
rectly into sonata literature. 


Book II is more difficult than Book I, but is more 
satisfying musically. The selections are a bit longer and 
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more ornamented. Hoitteterre, Telemann, Loeillet, 


Couperin, and Purcell join Leopeld Mozart’s gleanings, 
Bach and Handel in this one. Most of the pieces are 
taken from dance suites and are of the type found in the 
Giesbert method. 


Bergmann’s Bass Recorder Album is a happy addi- 
tion to the bass repertory. It contains only five pieces — 
a charming air by H. Purcell, a minuet by Purcell’s 
teacher, John Blow, which is tuneful, short and inno- 
cuous, a much more challenging Divisions on an Italian 
Ground (anon. 1708) and a Pastorale by J. Christian 
Bach which is not only most pleasant to play, but will 
offer the intermediate bass player a neat challenge to 
play it smoothly and flawlessly. Finally, there are Varia- 
tions on “Go from my window” by editor W. Bergmann. 
These will satisfy players who feel themselves advanced, 
especially variation 6. Variation 7 looks difficult but lies 
nicely under the fingers. There are no low G#’s to 
plague the owners of basses without this note. 


The Little Dances of the 18th Century for treble re- 
corder are of medium technical difficulty and will be 
especially useful for soprano players who are switching 
over to alto. Fledgling alto players are often given diffi- 
cult or ungrateful parts too soon and the aim of editor 
Rudolf Schoch is to fill that gap. Ernst H6rler arranged 





the piano edition in which the right hand plays the 
melody. 


Some of the chirpy tunes in the Solo Pieces for 
Descant Recorder have German words with them. This 
is a good book to use along with Rooda and similar 
methods. Phrasing and dynamics are indicated, and 
breathmarks are tasteful, which alas, is not always the 
case. Some effort.at identification of pieces has been 
made — i.e. “From France” or “17 century.” There is a 
good contrast between the tunes. The Hungarian mel- 
odies contain some rhythmic challenge for intermediate 
players. 


The group of 30 minuets for C-recorder, or other 
solo instrument, and piano contains no indications of 
composers’ dates. “About 1736” is as close as they come. 
Nor are there any phrase or dynamic markings. The 
keys are simple. They are arranged in contrasting 
groups but since there is a sameness to all of them, they 
are perhaps more satisfying if played singly. 

The Hausbiichlein is good for beginners since it 
does not go above fourth-line D. It contains 34 short 
ditties with nothing new or different. Many duplicate 
those in the Giesbert method, and some are scarcely 
worth including, but perhaps they are good for chil- 
dren. 

— Gloria Ramsey 

















THE KINHAVEN ALTO 








Write: Wayne J. Anderson, 545 West 111th Street, New York 25, New York 





Some instruments bear the hallmark of 
excellence in their very being. 


Here are three such champions — 


THE THEODORE MOLLENHAUER TENOR #48 


THE CONRAD MOLLENHAUER BAROQUE ALTO #27 


For Concert Hall Brilliance 


For Dulcet Consort Playing 


For Unexcelled Power And Flexibility 
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CONCERT REVIEW 


NEW YORK CITY 

MAY 17, “FOUR AGES OF RECORDER MUSIC.” N. Y. CHAPTER, 
ARS, ANNUAL CONCERT. THE MANHATTAN CONSORT & THE 
FOUR SEASONS CONSORT. BARBIZON-PLAZA THEATRE. These 
concerts offer the greatest variety from year to year. 
Three years ago the Saturday Consort of Pittsburgh 
filled the bill; last year New Yorkers Krainis, Davenport 
and Bixler assisted by Boston’s Von Huene played Late 
Baroque works. And this year two well-known groups 
(Manhattan Consort — Davenport, dir., Bixler, Dor- 
ough, Gruskin; Four Seasons Consort — Leber, dir., 
Forsberg, Mueser, Wann) “locked horns” in a sym- 
metrical program ingeniously devised by Miss Bixler. 
The M.C. framed the concert, starting with a Renais- 
sance group and closing with four modern works; the 
F.S.C. offered Baroque sonatas and a large medieval 
group. 

I found it a satisfying concert, both the music and 
performances. Since comparison of the two ensembles 
is inescapable, let me say at once that the F.S.C. played 
with more immediacy, while the M.C. played it “cooler.” 
Their detachment, which unfailingly puzzles this lis- 
tener, paid off in an outstanding performance of a won- 
derful four-part Fantasia by Byrd. And cheers for the 
adventurousness of adding the buzzing Krummhorns 


to recorder tone and programming two of E. J. Milier’s 
brief and provocative (and post-Webernian) trios for 
tenors. I was happy to hear one of my favorite modern 
quartets, one by Carl Gerhardt, and a brand new Sona- 
tina (for SATT) by Robert Parris. The middle move- 
ment of this long and somewhat difficult work proved 
very impressive. Not so the ticky-tocky toccata finale. 
The F.S.C. shone best in an instrumental piece 
from the 15th-century Glogauer Liederbuch and a strik- 
ingly interesting Sonata in D Minor for Alto and Con- 
tinuo by Anne Danican-Philidor. Despite the given 
name, this composer was a man and a member of a 
famous French Baroque family of composers and chess 
players. Here is a work that deserves to be on more 
music stands because of its solid musical worth, the 
novelty of its style, and the variety of rhythmic and or- 
namentation problems it offers (Hortus Musicus series, 
Barenreiter) . Leber played it with genuine flair. 
There were a few lapses from conventional concert 
behavior. Can’t ARS audiences learn not to applaud 
between movements? The F.S.C. might discover how to 
present groups of tiny pieces with less get-ready time 
between them. And it was inexcusable of the M.C. not 
to give a bow to two composers who had travelled some 
distance to hear their works premiered. Put it down to 
growing pains, as the recorder movement slowly threads 
its way up the “steps to Parnassus.’” — Joel Newman 





MUSIC 
for 
RECORDER AND GUITAR 


Send for free catalogue to 
MUSIC BOX 1074 * Mendocino, California 


There’s always a player of guitar, recorder, or 
harpsichord to join in house music with the 
guests at the Music Box 








IN STOCK: 


2 cornetti, curved, in D — each $50; 
elegant case to fit — $15. 

1 cornetto, curved, large, in A — $55. 

1 flute, copy of Quantz model, small 
embouchure, low pitch — $75. 

A large selection of Dolmetsch altos and 
sopranos with ivory—prices on request; 

New Moeck soprano, altos and tenors; 

Basses by Moeck and Dolmetsch. 


McGINNIS & MARX 
408 Second Ave., N.Y.C. 10 * LE 2-8186 











RECORDER GUILD 


The Metropolitan New York Chapter 


of the American Recorder Society, Inc. 
presents a series of three concerts at 


CARNEGIE RECITAL HALL 
154 West 57th Street, New York City 


Saturday, December 30, 1961 at 8:30 PM 


The Manhattan Consort — LaNoue Davenport, 
Director 


Saturday, February 3, 1962 at 8:30 PM 
The Four Seasons Consort — Eric Leber, Director 


Saturday, March 24, 1962 at 8:30 PM 

The Renaissance Players — Joel Newman, Director 
Programs of Ensemble Music from the Renaissance and 
Baroque Periods. 


Series, $7.50; single concert, $3.00; Recorder Guild members, 
$2.00. Make checks payable to Recorder Guild and order tram: 
Recorder Guild, 475 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. Tickets 
will be on sale at Carnegie Hall box office two weeks before 
each concert. 
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_ AMERICAN RECORDER SOCIETY EDITIONS 


oon~s OanrP WH — 


Five “Sinfonie a Tre Voce” by Salomone Rossi 

Four Dances by Melchior Franck 

Six American Folk Songs 

Canzona by Girolamo Frescobaldi 

Four 15th-Century Chansons by de Lantins, Binchois, Dufay 
Italian Villanellas of the 16th Century 

Three Pieces for Musical Clockwork by Joseph Haydn 

Three Variations: “Warum betruebst du dich, mein Herz’ by Samuel Scheidt 
Music of the 13th and 14th Centuries 

Early American Spirituals from Wm. Walker's “Southern Harmony” 
English Music of the Early Baroque 

Six Lively Airs by Jacob Regnart 

Ricercare del 12° Tono by Andrea Gabrieli 

House Music of the Renaissance by Isaak, Brumel, Lechner 
Three Canzonettas by Johann Hermann Schein 

Four Spanish Tientos by Miguel de Fuentlana 

A Day in the Park by LaNoue Davenport 

Santa Barbara Suite by Erich Katz 

Four Spanish Villancicos of the Early Sixteenth Century 

“0 Lux Beata” by Michael Praetorius 

Three Pieces for Three Recorders by Henry Cowell 

Five Canzonettas by Marenzio, Gastoldi, Hausmann 

Dances from Jacobean Masques 

Five Carnival Songs of the 16th Century 

Eight Psalms by Heinrich Schuetz 

Pavan and Galliard by William Byrd 

Six Chorales by Samuel Scheidt 

Suite “For an Oriental Bazaar” by Elna Sherman 

Rondo for Four Recorders by Jean Papineau-Couture 

Three Liturgical Settings by Thomas Tallis 

Three Dance Mcvements by Antony Holborne & Robert Parsons 
Canzon (a 5) by William Brade 

Six Cantus Firmus Settings by Erich Katz 

Three 16th-Century Chansons Frangaises 

Three Hymns by G. P. da Palestrina 

Vergine Bella by Guillaume Dufay 

Three Chansons by Claude LeJeune 

Five Pieces by Arnolt Schlick 

Five Villancicos of the Renaissance 

Five Easter Hymns by Michael Praetorius 


60 cents each 


Arranger 


Katz 

Katz 
Davenport 
Krainis 

Katz 

Katz 
Mottingdorfer 
Krainis 
Davenport 
S. R. Cowell 
Katz 

Mann 
Krainis 

Katz 

Jaeger 
Newman 


Newman 
Katz 


Jaeger 
Newman 
Davenport 
Katz 
Krainis 
Katz 


Newman 
Sherman 
Newman 


Newman 
Rosenberg 
Katz 
Olivain 
Katz 
Newman 
Katz 


No. of 
recorders 
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on 
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ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, INC. 


One West 47th Street 


New York 36, N. Y. 
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RECORD REVIEWS 


G. F. HANDEL: 4 Sonatas for Recorder and 
Continuo. Mario Duschenes — Recorder, 
Robert Veyron-Lacroix — Harpsichord. 

G. P. TELEMANN AND P. LOCATELLI: 
2 Sonatas for 2 Flutes without bass. J. P. 
Rampal, M. Larrlev — Flutes. Brato LDE 
3126. 


One of the marvelous things about music is the wide 
range of interpretation and performance that is possible 
from the same printed page. This point is brought home 
when comparing the Davenport-Bixler recording of the 
Handel C Major sonata (recently reviewed) , with the 
one at hand. ‘Two more divergent performances would 
be hard to imagine. Davenport is free, easy-going and 
florid: Duschenes is exact, precise, and stays very close 
to the printed page. And yet there is something to be 
said for both performances. I prefer the Davenport, but 
the Duschenes is worth hearing also. 

Whatever one may say about Duschenes’ interpreta- 
tion, one has to admit that he can really play the re- 
corder. From the technical point of view, this is as close 
to perfect as has been recorded thus far (of course the 
technical demands of the Handel Sonatas are not the 
greatest that a recorder player faces) . His playing is in 
the traditional French woodwind style, with clear pre- 
cise tonguing, and a light, sweet tone. 

When it comes to ornamentation I feel that Du- 
schenes really falls down. He is too literal. He uses ex- 
tremely few ornaments, even leaving out cadential trills 
when they are clearly indicated. To my mind the com- 
poser meant this music to be ornamented, especially the 
slow movements. Not to do so is as much a distortion 
as changing notes or rhythms. And yet the greatness of 
the music, and the precise, pure playing, lend a certain 
charm to this version of the four great sonatas. I do not 
endorse this interpretation, but if carried off as superbly 
as this one is, I will listen. 

Veyron-Lacroix is superb as an accompanist, match- 
ing the restrained playing of the soloist with restraint 
of his own. As in the Davenport-Bixler recording, there 
is no gamba, and it is sorely missed. 

Also included are two duets, one by Telemann and 
one by Locatelli well played on the modern Boehm- 
system flute. 

— Marvin Rosenberg 


In the interest of a somewhat more balanced ap- 
praisal your editor desires to demur from the above 
review tn the following respect. 

Ornamentation is a way of life. It is not necessarily 


an advantage. On the contrary, to some it may be a 
serious impediment. To your editor's knowledge few 
recorderists have acceded to a mature realization of the 
ornamentative art. Outside of Ferdinand Conrad of 
Germany, our own Bernard Krainis and, to a lesser ex- 
tent, Carl Dolmetsch, who has presently developed the 
art of embellishment to a logical accoutrement of the 
player as distinct from the so called “improvisation” 
technique? 


Mr. Rosenberg quite rightly qualifies his point of 
view throughout this review. It then becomes a case of, 
you puts down your money and you takes your choice. 
In your editor's opinion this memorable record is well 
worth the money. 


MUSIC FOR RECORDER & ORCHES- 
TRA: Works by Vivaldi & Telemann. Ber- 
nard Krainis with the Krainis Baroque 
Ensemble. Kapp Records KCL-9066. 


“Hats off, gentlemen” — to Mr. Krainis and en- 
semble for the most invigorating and splendid recorder 
recording I know of. Every one of us has a favorite 
virtuoso player whom he appreciates for technical bril- 
liance or melting tone or adventurous ornamentation, 
but I feel that all these aspects and more are poured 
together into this superlative performance. Any dis- 
agreements noted by my critical sense pale before this 
disc’s worth: the excellence of the music chosen and 
the over-all excitement and imaginative attention to 
detail with which it is conveyed. 


Telemann’s Suzte ‘for flute and strings” is the chef 
d’ oeuvre. One of the finest works of that too prolific 
composer, it really is a Suite “for alto recorder, strings 
and basso continuo.” Like Bach’s much greater Suzte 
for flute and strings in B minor, this work presents two 
faces in its formal structure, for it mingles the Suite 
and the Solo Concerto principles; i.e., a set of varied 
dances preceded by an impressive overture (one of the 
Baroque’s favorite formal patterns) is so manipulated 
that the equally favored Concerto procedure, the con- 
trasting of a solo or group with the full orchestra, also 
occurs. The overture and four of the dances are all 
in da capo form, and in every case the recorder enters 
as a soloist during the middle section; for the remaining 
two movements it plays along throughout. Not even one 
of the “obligatory” dances (Allemande, Courante, Sara- 
bande, and Gigue) so well-known from keyboard Suites, 
appears here, not even in disguise. Instead we have a 
Bourée (“Les Plaisirs”), Minuets, Passepieds, a Pol- 
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onaise, an Italian slow movement in Corelli style, and 
a Réjouissance. The lightness and French style betray 
the approaching Rococo style, although the overture’s 
grandeurs call to mind the older French Baroque. By 
all means the recorder player should buy an Eulenburg 
miniature score of this work for playing and studying 
(No. 882). Score in hand he can note the differences 
between this performance and the many others for flute 
or recorder already available on discs. Frans Briiggen’s, 
for example, once aroused my enthusiasm, but now ap- 
pears nice and neat and too square cut. The orchestra 
he used is massive, the barpsichord’s color and _ bite 
amply present and the conducting is precise. ‘Though 
Krainis is only backed by a string quintet and cembalo, 
I was amazed at the orchestral quality of the sound. 
Regretfully Mr. Conant is too self-effacing at the cem- 
balo and Kapp Records has further veiled his part. The 
order of the dances has been much changed, but this 
mayhem was sanctioned by the Baroque writers and 
should not arouse anyone. In fact, ending with the Ré- 
jouissance is a neat trick, recalling the end of Bach’s 
fourth orchestral suite. 

But the musician in me boggles at the distortion of 
the grand and nervous French Overture into a lush 
and flabby piece. Even Briiggen’s brighter tempo lacks 
the essential bite of the French style. Then too, there 
are repeated sections where I miss some ornamentation, 





though a great deal has been added throughout that 
is most musical and agreeable. However, if Krainis had 
held back his ornamented entrance in the first section 
of the overture he would have achieved a grander effect 
on entering in the fast middle section and would have 
shown greater respect for the clarity of the formal 
structure! 

Since the Telemann is well-known and previously 
recorded it is a pleasure to report that the remaining 
music on the record falls into the category of “‘first re- 
corder performances.” They are “firsts” in every way — 
the delightful Concerto with strings and continuo in 
C major and the more dramatic Concerto in G minor 
for alto recorder, oboe, violin, bassoon and continuo. 
Both are top-drawer Vivaldi works and both in that 
composer’s favorite concerto pattern of two fast move- 
ments enclosing a slow one. They make a wonderful 
contrast, the first with its piquant sopranino part so 
deftly played here and its light textured music that often 
dispenses altogether with cellos, bass and keyboard in 
order that the flautino may soar unencumbered. How 
often the style approaches that of the early Haydn! The 
darker G-minor work is a bird of another feather, richer 
in excitement and harmonic color. Really a quintet- 
sonata since it lacks an orchestra, it is labeled concerto 
by virtue of the manner in which the four soloists are 
combined and played off against each other. But what 
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have the engineers done to Morris Newman’s lovely 
bassoon tone? I don’t recognize this tubby sound at all! 
Kapp is to be congratulated on an appealing cover 
that rings tasteful changes on the older Festive Pipes 
design. The jacket notes are good and informative. 
Tosum up, this is not merely a record for your pleas- 
ure and instruction. Its unfailing musicianship and 
brilliance will convince the world of professional musi- 
cians about the recorder’s claim to a place in the sun 
more effectively than shelfloads of books. Hats off! 
— Joel Newman 


THE WRAGGLE TAGGLE GIPSIES: 
Folk Songs and Ballads of Elizabethan Eng- 
land; and a Set of Fantasies for Consort of 
Recorders. Vanguard VRS-1001. A MUSI- 
CAL PANORAMA OF SHAKESPEARE’S 
ENGLAND. Bach Guild BG-606. Alfred 
Deller — Counter-tenor; Desmond Dupré — 
Lute, Guitar; The Taylor Recorder Consort. 

For all but real enthusiasts and players of the instru- 
ment, a full LP of recorder consorts tends to be monoto- 
nous because of the limited tonal variety and dynamics 
possible. In combination or alternating with voices or 
other instruments, however, the recorder offers charm- 
ing and refreshing contrast. On The Wraggle Taggle 
Gipsies, titled from the folk song on Band 1, five works 


for recorders are interspersed between Elizabethan folk 
songs and ballads, beautifully sung by Alfred Deller, 
counter-tenor, assisted by Desmond Dupré, lute and 
guitar. 


This is a disk that every recorder player should own. 
The Taylor Recorder Consort is undoubtedly the finest 
group of its kind in England, and one of the leading 
recorder consorts in the world. The tone quality at- 
tained by the Taylors on their all-Dolmetsch instru- 
ments is rich and bright, and there is greater clarity of 
inner voices than is true with most other consort record- 
ings. The recorded sound is amazingly life-like. 


Works for recorders include: William Byrd’s 
Wolsey’s Wilde (arr. S. Taylor, Schott RMS 738) ; Fan- 
tasia on “Polly Oliver” and “Gathering Peas” (arr. S. 
Taylor, Schott RMS 854) ; Consorts from the Dolmetsch 
Collection (arr. C. Dolmetsch, Schott RMS 430) ; John 
Mundy’s Robin (arr. S. Taylor, Schott RMS 742) ; and 
Linden Lea by Ralph Vaughan Williams (arr. S. ‘Tay- 
lor) . As indicated, all selections have been published by 
Schott except for the very lovely consort arrangement 
by Stanley Taylor of Linden Lea. Mr. Taylor has in- 
formed me that Boosey & Hawkes own the copyright, 
but refuse to publish it. After hearing this record, read- 
ers may wish to write to Boosey & Hawkes (P. O. Box 
418, Lynbrook, N. Y.) and add their voice to mine in 





Length 6 feet 


Carnegie Hall, Room 20 





The Lockwood Harpsichord, outstanding for its excellent musical qualities, its graceful design 
and its strong construction, yet priced well below any domestic or 
European counterpart. 


The Lockwood Harpsichord, full-scale antique reproduction. Honduras mahogany case in natural 
finish. Two registers. 


The Lockwood Harpsichord, excellent for home, school, and orchestral continuo. 
Range 414 octaves 
Write for illustrated brochure 


The Lockwood Harpsichord 


New York 19 


Price $680. 
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requesting an edition of Linden Lea for recorder con- 
sort. 


A Musical Panorama of Shakespeare’s England con- 
sists of selections from several of Alfred Deller’s earlier 
LP’s, and includes the same set of Consorts from the 
Dolmetsch Collection recorded on The Wraggle Taggle 
Gipsies. It features no other recorder pieces, but is well 
worth having for the fine singing by Mr. Deller and 
his vocal consort, two lute solos, and a Ferrabosco Fan- 
tasia for viols. 


THE WEAVERS AT CARNEGIE HALL: 
Vanguard VRS 9010. 


Some readers may have been attracted to the re- 
corder because it is such a natural medium for folk 
music; others will have come to appreciate folk music 
as a result of their recorder playing. Persons in either 
of these categories will enjoy this recording. For those 
who are still unaware of the current wave of enthusiasm 
for folk songs and ballads, it can serve as an excellent 
introduction. 


Pete Seeger plays tenor recorder in only two of the 
twenty pieces recorded — an attractive arrangement of 
the ubiquitous “Greensleeves,” and in the lovely ballad 
“I know where I’m going,” with voice, guitar, and re- 
corder obbligato. In both works he performs with a full 
sweet tone and in a style that is, not inappropriately, 
more vocal than instrumental in character. 


This disc is a recording of an actual Carnegie Hall 
concert, on Christmas eve, 1955, and includes audience 
applause, cheering, and even a few whistles! Seeger, 
who has since left The Weavers and established himself 
as a solo performer, here has Ronnie Gilbert, Lee Hayes, 





and Fred Hellerman as able collaborators. Recorded 
sound is first class. 


THE HOLLY AND THE IVY: Christmas 
Carols of Old England. Vanguard VRS 
499, Alfred Deller — Counter-tenor; Des- 
mond Dupré — Lute; Stanley Taylor — 
recorder; The Alfred Deller Consort. 


WESTERN WIND and other English folk 
songs. Vanguard VRS 1031. Alfred Del- 
ler — counter-tenor; Desmond Dupré — 
guitar; John Sothcott — recorder. 


These two discs are similar in that they feature the 
art of Alfred Deller, the celebrated counter-tenor, and 
in some of the selections a recorder is used as a descant 
to the vocal solo. Stanley Taylor plays in 6 of the 25 
Christmas carols on The Holly and the Ivy, and John 
Sothcott is heard in 6 of the 19 folk songs on Western 
Wind. Both recorder players are competent, but Taylor 
is the better musician and the descants he plays are 
an attractive addition to the sound of voice and lute. 
Unfortunately, the recorder parts on Western Wind 
are quite contrived, and in the case of “Drink to me 
only,” so awkward as to be distracting. 


Readers who are considering giving records as 
Christmas gifts could hardly do better than The Holly 
and the Ivy. Deller’s solo singing is masterful, and the 
unaccompanied singing of The Alfred Deller Consort 
is simply superb. One side of the disc includes carols 
familiar in England and America today, while the 
other side has. English carols from medieval times 
through the age of the Stuarts, many of them of unusual 
beauty. 

— Dale S. Higbee 





Declaiming, “The devil may care!” 
A beginner sat down with Hotteterre 
To read him at sight 

Just imagine his fright 

When all he produced was hot air. 


A snake-charmer out in Rangoon 
Once played them a swift rigadoon. 
The Baroque trills and shakes 
Unnerved the poor snakes. 

He took to his heels none too soon. 


Since you say I’ve a bad porte-de-voix 
Let me quote from the French, “On y soit 
“Qui mal y pense”, 

And embellish my answ’r 

By stating you’re denser than bois. 


—A. C. Glassgold 
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A man with the out-of-tune fidgits 
Refingered each note with his digits. 
One Telemann presto 

Got his fingers so messed, oh, 

They had to unsnarl them with midgets. 


A harpsichord player of trills 

Heard sounds that gave him the chills 
He looked for the source — 

A recorder, of course, 

All tangled up with his quills. 


Two men with recorders too wet 
Sat down to perform a duet. 

For all of their troubles, 

They blew only bubbles; 

Their instruments haven’t dried yet. 


—Martin Loonan 





EDITORIAL (continued from page 2) 

ods of achieving solvency: 

1) Remain in the black by giving up publishing THE 
AMERICAN RECORDER and revert to an 8-page 
mimeographed newsletter, issue the Directory only 
every second year, and in other ways curtail the 
services to the membership. 

2) Donations or a foundation grant. 

3) Expanded advertising in the magazine. 

4) Increased dues. 

At the present time your officers are diligently en- 
gaged in approaching foundations. But even if prospects 
for getting a grant were rosy, the earliest one can expect 
a final decision is 2 to 3 years. 

An increase in advertisers and advertising rates is 
contingent upon a marked growth in membership. Yet, 
were we to double or triple our membership the in- 
creased income from this source would at best be 
modest. 

For the time being then, our only realistic source 
of additional revenue is a dues increase. 

The above observations reflect the sentiment of the 
Executive Board. We hope, and indeed believe, they are 
also the sentiment of the membership. We would be 
interested in having your views on the subject. 


LUNATIC CURTAIN 

In the premiere issue of Show, Huntington Hart- 
ford’s magazine of the performing arts, there appear 
several columns devoted to the phenomenon, Seymour 
deKoven, radio disc jockey, whose raucous ramblings 
are constantly interrupted by the records he plays under 
the self-inspired title of “Barococo.” It is characteristic 
of our mass communications media attitude of love 
everybody that the writer, though not taking deKoven 
too seriously, treats him with the respect he does not 
deserve. 

Barococo! A forced marriage of about 200 years of 
diverse history! To the veriest tyro, seen in musical 
perspective, the Rococo period culminates as a kind 
of degradation product of the Baroque and in ethos is 
largely antithetical to it. It is like equating the idyllic 
pastorales of Watteau with the sombre hues of Rem- 
brandt, the neurotic Confessions of Rousseau with the 
earthy, The Divill Is An Asse, by Ben Jonson. It is like 
plucking a gargoyle from the tower of the Reims cathe- 
dral and placing it plop in the center of a nosegay of 
fleurs de rocaille, or to be somewhat less pedantic, the 
term is as weird a concoction as a salami-flavored milk 
shake. 

In more conventional and possibly old fashioned 
quarters it is assumed, apparently naively, that musi- 
cologists will continue to uncover the older music 
through arduous research amongst the mouldering 
manuscripts of museums, monasteries, universities, and 


esoteric sources and such. Mr. deKoven has improved 
on the method. He confines his research to the cata- 
logues of the record manufacturing companies. He 
thus has a new batch of “discoveries” handy each time 
he broadcasts. 

Betimes, under ordinary circumstances and backed 
by a solid body of opinion, Mr. deKoven would prop- 
erly be consigned to the lunatic fringe. But the cumu- 
lative, all-pervasive power of our electronic era is such 
that buffoons can prance and simper before the curtain 
with impunity while the serious student of music is 
relegated to the fringe. 

NOTES 

An evaluation of the ARS Interlochen Summer 
Session will appear in a subsequent issue. 

Chapter News has been deleted from this issue for 
lack of space but will appear in the next issue. 

Erratum: The last issue of THE AMERICAN RECORDER, 
Volume II, Number 3 should have been designated as 
Summer, 1961. 

Important Notice to All Members: Please let us 
know immediately of any change of address. All mate- 
rials are sent from the National Office by bulk mail and 
will not be forwarded to you by the Post Office. Send 
information to Mrs. Rhoda Weber, Treasurer, 12 Stuy- 
vesant Oval, New York 9, N. Y. Additional copies of 
THE AMERICAN RECORDER are 75c each. 





THE RECORDER SHOP 
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Dolmetsch 
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NATIONAL DISTRIBUTORS for: 


CROWN and CROWN CONSORT 
SWISS-MADE RECORDERS 


JONES-CLAYTON HARPSICHORDS 


SCHUSTER LUTES, GAMBAS 
and Vielles 


CAPRICORN PLAY ALONG RECORDS 
FREE CATALOGS 


309 West Fourth Street 
Los Angeles 13, Calif. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


CURE FOR CONDENSATION 


Sir: The approach of winter intensifies a problem which 
plagues all recorder players, from the beginner strug- 
gling with high notes to the professional giving a recital 
in a cold auditorium. I refer to the disastrous loss of 
tone quality (and sometimes of tone altogether) caused 
by the formation of droplets of water condensed from 
the breath of even the ‘driest’ of players. The condition 
can be relieved by removing the head joint and covering 
its lower aperture with the hand while blowing into 
the window: the moisture is thus ejected via the wind 
passage. Opportunities for carrying out this tiresome 
ritual are infrequent during a performance, and the 
player usually resorts to a surreptitious pffftt!!! into the 
windway, which often intensifies the problem: in any 
case, both methods afford only temporary relief. 
What is required is a treatment which will cause 
the discrete droplets to run together and flow right out 
of the instrument, leaving only the thin film of moisture 
so essential to the best tone quality. Plastic recorders 
suffer from condensation to a greater degree than 
wooden instruments, and at first I experimented with 
a plastic Dolmetsch alto, and various household liquid 
detergents. The latter are adequate for the purpose, 
but contain disagreeable dyes, perfumes and particu- 


larly fiavors. I eventually found the liquid detergent 
Duponol AM (lauryl ammonium sulphate) to be very 
satisfactory as it has no color, taste or smell at the use 
concentration, besides being quite non-toxic. The con- 
centrated material was diluted by about one-fifth with 
water and a very small quantity applied to the inside 
of the wind passage, and just behind the fipple, using 
a soft applicator. Dr. Carl Dolmetsch, who was kind 
enough to carry out further tests of this detergent, sug- 
gested a chicken’s secondary wing feather as an applica- 
tor, as it combines softness with sufficient rigidity to 
penetrate the windway from either end. The improve- 
ment in tone is immediately apparent, and a single 
application suffices for many hours of playing. 

After some hesitation, I applied the detergent to 
several high quality wood recorders, with results almost 
as spectacular as in the plastic instrument. Indeed, as 
the detergent penetrates the grain of the wood to some 
extent, its effectiveness is prolonged. I have noticed no 
deleterious effect over a period of almost a year, but I 
would recommend that the treatment be confined to 
recorders which have been broken in, as the detergent 
might allow a too rapid wetting of the new plug with 
consequent undue strain on the mouthpiece. The 
material is entirely safe for plastic recorders, but it must 
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be realised that experiments with wooden recorders are 
carried out at the owner’s risk. I shall be very glad to 
hear from users of the detergent, so that a wider field of 
experience can be summed up in a future article. 

Samples of “Duponol AM” are obtainable from E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours (Organic Chemicals Division) , 
701 Welch Road, Palo Alto, California. As the mini- 
mum lots are | lb., I would suggest that a group, or 
chapter of players order a 1 Ib. jar (cost: approx. $1.30) 
for general use: one tablespoonful of the diluted 
material would last an individual for years. 

— PETER BALLINGER, San Rafael, Calif. 


A POINT ABOUT COMMAS 


Sir: In the review of my Praetorius edition ARS-Edition 
No. 40 (The American Recorder, II, 3), a question was 
asked about some commas in “Christ ist erstanden,” 
measures 8/9. I should like to point out that the commas 
are not mine but Praetorius’ own phrasing. The meas- 
ures read in the original as follows: 
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— 
Chri-stus will unser “Trest sein / By-ri-e-leis / 


The same applies to all other verses. — 
— ERICH KATZ, Santa Barbara, California 


THE WHOLE OF HOLBORNE 


Sir: Bass players and Holborne fans may want to have 
Holborne’s bassus part for the delightful Heigh-Ho 
Holiday. John Parkinson’s edition (in the Suite for 5 
Recorders, Schott’s Archive No. 17, RMS 496) prints a 
part composed by its editor; evidently the copy of the 
original available to him lacked the bass for this piece. 
The part supplied is respectable enough, but the orig- 
inal should have priority on account of its lilting charac- 
ter, if not only because it is the composer’s own. Here it 
is from a copy in the Henry Huntington Library at San 
Marino, California: . 






































OXFORD 
Music for 


Recorder 


Oxrorp Unwversity Press has a rapidly grow- 
ing catalogue of recorder music which includes 
compositions for practice and performance at 
many levels. Solo and ensemble literature, cham- 
ber music with other instruments, and music for 
class use are all represented in clearly printed 
and well-edited texts. 





Recorder and String Ensemble 


Appleby and Fowler: Christmas Suite. Four movements 
based on familiar carol tunes. S & pf, with optional 

SII or A, violins, and cellos. 
Piano score (70.758) $1.45 
Parts, each 30 


Benoy: Seven Pieces by Classical Composers. S & pf, with 
string orchestra. Piano score (70.755) 1.40 


Full score (77.947) 1.80 

Parts, each 35 

Handel: Larghetto from “Alcina.” For SS & strings (no 
contrabass). Score (77.948) 1.25 


Parts, each “aa 


A new book of special interest: 


Lectures on the Recorder 


By CHRISTOPHER WELCH. This is a photographic reprint of the 
first three of “Six Lectures on the Recorder and Other Flutes;” 
originally published in: 1911. -After fifty years, these first three 
lectures remain the fullest discussion of the recorder’s early his- 
tory and its place in literature. A new introduction by Edgar 
Hunt is included. $4.00 


Send. for the new Oxford Catalogue 
of Instrumental Music, which contains an up-to-date 
__ listing of Oxford Music for Recorders. 








H°s can the recorder re-establish itself in 

the minds of players of other instru- 
ments, conductors and composers, as a musical 
instrument as important as, say, the oboe or 
violin, its peers a hundred and fifty years ago, 
if the average standard of performance is not 


worthy of the music written for it?” 


—A. Rowland-Jones in RECORDER. TECHNIQUE, a 
lively, practical guide to better recorder sound and to 
a deeper understanding of the instrument. Published 
late in. 1959, this indispensable handbook is quickly find- 
ing its way into the hands of recorder players every- 
where. - $2.50 


Order from your book or music dealer, or directly from 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
16-00 Pollitt Drive * Fairlawn, New Jersey 
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Terminal 
MUSICAL SUPPLY Ine. 


113 West 48th St., N.Y.C. (Bet. 6th & 7th Ave.) 
Circle 5-5270 


COMPLETE STOCK OF 
® KUENG—Swiss Recorders 
DOLMETSCH Plastic Recorders 


DOLMETSCH WOOD (English) Sopranos 
and Altos in stock from time to time 


Low Priced Student wood recorders 


Large selection of solos, duets, trios, 
quartettes and methods for recorder 


MARTIN and GOYA GUITARS 


Ask for ARTHUR NITKA, Member A.R:S. 
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Workshop for Historical Instruments 
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PARTS GREATER THAN THE WHOLE 


Sir: I would like to comment upon what appears to be 
a sad state of affairs in the matter of available music 
suitable for recorder ensemble. One is constantly faced 
with arrangements of madrigals, keyboard music, string 
music, chorales and Beethoven sonatas. There is a great 
wealth of music written for such an ensemble — an un- 
broken consort of instruments such as viols, shawms, re- 
corders, etc. I refer specifcally to the charming dances 
and compositions published in the 16th century — from 
the “Odhecaton”’ of Petrucci (1501) and publications of 
Phalese and Attaignant (1550-1600) . The few available 
sources of these four-part compositions so eminently 
suited for recorder consort both in range and style seem 
to exist in German publications, e.g., the “Alte Spiel- 
buch” of Giesbert (Ed. Schott RMS 67), but these are 
not at all practical for playing purposes, being almost 
the size of a miniature score. How frustrating to have to 
stop and turn a page in the middle of a piece, or to get 
lost because you have to skip from line 3 of brace 1 to 
line 3 of brace 2 which is on another page. And everyone 
is crowded around a small book. The obvious solution: 
separate parts. One can look throughout the entire 
printed literature of the Renaissance period and not 
find a single composition published in full score. This 
might be irritating to the musicologist, but not to the 
practical performer who is less interested in how a piece 
looks than how it sounds and who probably cannot read 
a full score anyway. 

Might someone interested in printing music take a 
cue from this plea for separate parts (with or without an 
accompanying full score) or could someone contribute 
a convincing argument against this idea. In my exper- 
ience with ensemble playing it is easier to read from a 
separate part than from a score. I would be interested in 
any comments readers would like to make. 

— A. WILLARD COBB, Boston, Mass. 


DOLMETSCH PREMIERE 
Sir: It might be of interest to American recorder players 


to know that Carl Dolmetsch’s three younger children, 
Jeanne and Marguerite (twins) , and Richard gave their 
first performance in the U.S.A., with their father, at 
New Canaan, Connecticut, Saturday, September 9, at 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. John deMenil. They were 
vacationing at Ridgefield with Mr. and Mrs. H. G. 
Doll, and were persuaded to give an informal program, 
presented by their friends, the Frank Davidsons. Out- 
standing on the program of music for viols, virginals 
and recorders were a Ground by Purcell, a Gigg by Wm. 
Lawes, two pieces from Fifteen Solos of the 18th Century 
(arranged by Carl Dolmetsch as duets for two descant 
recorders, when Richard’s fingers were too small to play 
the treble), Chromatic Study by Fiorello (in The 
School Recorder Book III, arr. by Carl Dolmetsch) — 
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the last breathtakingly played by Richard. Among mod- 
ern works a Quartet by York Bowen and a Quartettino 
by Hans Gal (Il Flauto Dolce Edition) were most inter- 
esting and ingratiating. 

The playing of these children was of the highest 
standard technically as well as musically, and assures 
the fulfilling of expectations that the rising generation 
of the Dolmetsch family will continue the development 
of the early instruments as a living art. 

Refreshments and a social hour brought an oppor- 
tunity to chat with the artists and guests, among whom 
were a number of ARS members; and thus a memorable 
afternoon came to close. 

— ELNA SHERMAN, Brookline, Mass. 


LAME LIMERICKS? 


Str: I'll cast a vote for the limericks in the magazine, but 
wish a little more selectivity could be exercised with re- 
spect to the meter of the limericks. I’d hate to hear a 
few of the perpetrators of the non-metrical ones play 
— 41% beats to the bar, perhaps? 

— LEWIS T. FITCH, Clemson, S.C. 

The whole point of a limerick is that its humor is 
primary, its meter secondary. Anything that can sur- 
vive a procrustean fitting into 6/8 rhythm should be 
acceptable provided it is funny. 

It is extremely dangerous for one to adopt an ortho- 
dox, even conservative view towards nonsense. It is your 
editor's experience that, invariably, the same individual 
faced with a serious issue becomes a wild-eyed radical. 

— EDITOR 
NO DILUTION 


' Sir: I continue to be very much impressed with the 


quality of the national journal. Please don’t let its qual- 
ity be diluted by pleas for more elementary material. 
Just as in playing an instrument, beginners’ exercises 
get pretty dull after a while and the beginner must be 
exposed to even more difficult material. I’m a clunker 
as a player and no musicologist. But if the journal were 
on my level, it would be of no value or interest. 
— MARTIN L. CASSELL, Chicago, IIl. 
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THE TELEPHONE 
PLAZA 
RPHEUS MUSIC SHOP 7-8549 


150 West 47th St. 
New York 36, N.Y. 


We've heard nothing but glowing reports from those 
who attended the various seminars this past summer. 
They come back exhausted, out of breath, wonderfully 
enthusiastic and rarin’ to return next summer. 


Well, simmer down, folks. You've had your summer. Now 
look forward to the marvelous things in store for you 
this winter — concerts galore and audience-participation 
programs wherein you'll be both performer and critic. 





Of course, you'll have to augment your library of music 
and where better than at the Orpheus. Here you'll see 
the best in recorder music in the best of all possible 
environments. 


Those who, unfortunately, cannot visit us should send 
“want lists.” Sérvice is fine and prices are “right.” 








APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP IN 


THE AMERICAN RECORDER SOCIETY, 
114 East 85th Street, New York 28, N. Y. 


I am enclosing $ 
Inc., to September 1, 19..... 


NAME: (Mr.) (Mrs.) (Miss) 
ADDRESS: 
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(] I am not affiliated ( I am affiliated with the 


ae eee in check ( ) money order ( 


) for membership in The American Recorder Society, 


(Please make check or order payable to The American Recorder Society, Inc.) 
MEMBERSHIP DUES 
Dues are $2.50 for individuals and $3.00 for families ; 
The annual dues are applicable to the fiscal year September Ist through August 31si of the following year. 
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Kolinski: Fun With Recorder Duets, 20 easy duets for C Recorders 15 
Kolinski: Fun With Recorder Duets, easy duets for C-F Recorders 1.00 
Rooda: Finger Dexterity Exercises for C Recorders 1.25 
Rooda: Finger Dexterity Exercises for F Recorders 1.25 
Gerboth & Prucha: Primer for the Bass Recorder 1.50 
Dangott: Finger Chart with Alternate Fingerings for Alto 25 
Kolinski: Fun With Recorder Trios, easy trios for Sop., Alto, Tenor 1.25 
Bach Studies For Alto Solo (from the Cantatas) , Hoffer v. Winterfeld 95 
Collette: 8 Melodic Studies for Alto solo 75 


OTHER ISSUES 


H-803 Mozart: 12 Duos for Soprano-Alto 

H-39 Erich Katz: Sonatina for Two Altos 

H-43 Kolinski: Music of The Hebrew People for S-A 

H-115 Kolinski: It’s Still Xmas, 21 Carols for SA, or TA 
H-1 Eva Wachtell: Pipe the Yuletide Carols for SS 
H-41 Erich Katz: Old Christmas Songs and Carols, SAT 
HCA-21 ‘French Christmas Suite for 3 Recorders, SAT 
H-122 Colin Sterne: Ten Songs & Ballads from Shakespeare, SA 
B-139 Palestrina: 8 Four Part Ricercare. Score & Parts 
HCA-20 C.P.E. Bach: Duet for Alto & Tenor 

HCA-17 J. S. Bach: Two Fugues for 3 Recorders, SAT 
HCA-3 Mozart: Fugue for Recorder Quartet, SATT 
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157 West 57 Street. New York 19. N. Y. CI 5.7246 
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